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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

“ Truth is one : sages call It by various names” 
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1. That which is known as the sun 
shining in the clear sky, as the air in the 
atmosphere, as the fire in the sacrificial altar 
and the domestic hearth, as the soul in men 
and gods, as the presiding deity of sacri- 
fice, as the all-pervading ether, as that 
which pervades water and the earth, as the 
truth of cosmic order ( rta ) — that is the 
Truth. 1 

Rg-Veda 4.40.5 

2. From the ocean arose waves of bliss. 
By these luminous waves one attains 
immortality. The secret name of ghee is 
the tongue of the gods and the centre of 
immortality. 2 

Rg-Veda 4.58.1 

3. The whole universe rests upon the 
divine effulgence which shines everywhere 
in the ocean of life, in the hearts of all 
beings. May we attain that blissful, wave 
rising out of the divine substratum. 3 

Rg-Veda 4.58.11 



* Three well-known Mantras attributed to Vamadeva. 

1* In the Ka f ha Upanisad (5.2) where also this Mantra occurs, 3amkara concludes his 
interpretation as follows: ‘The meaning of the verse is that the world has but one Self 
which is all-pervasive and that there is no plurality of selves.’ 

2 * Say ana gives five meanings for the word ‘ocean’ : fire, celestial fire, sky, sun and 
cow’s udder. Mahidhara restricts the meanings to two : ghee and Agni. The Mantra 
also occurs in the T ait tiny arany aka where Sayana tries to bring out its esoteric meaning. 
Based on this, the following interpretation is offered. The ocean may be regarded as the 
sabda brahman or Logos, and the waves as the Vedas. As ghee is the essence of (the 
ocean of) milk, so Om is the essence of Vedas. Ghee when poured into fire produces 
tongues of flame ; likewise Om reveals the message of gods. And Om leads to immortality. 

3* Interpretation based on Sayana. 




ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



What is the nature of a true spiritual 
experience ? Why is it so diverse ? . What 
are its dimensions? An attempt is made 
to answer such questions in this month’s 

EDITORIAL. 

In, MORAL EDUCATION Prof. S. S. 
Raghavachar, former Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Mysore, 
points out the futility of trying to hammer 
morality into young heads by the force of 
institutional authority. The best way is to 
awaken the moral sense inherent in the soul 
by ‘harmonizing the entire potentiality of 
the individual to high purpose’. The 
professor then suggests several ways of 
integrating morality into education. This 
brilliant, thought-provoking essay which 
tersely packs the mature reflections of a 
lifetime devoted to education* originally 
appeared in a souvenir of Sri Ramakrishna 
Vidyashala, Mysore. 

Though not very well-known, Suresh 
Chandra Datta was a householder disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna and a close friend of 
Saint Nag Mahashay. His inspiring life and 



spiritual struggles are vividly narrated by 
Swami Prabhananda in first meetings 

WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA. 

A brief but remarkably clear exposition 

of the HINDU DOCTRINE OP AVATARA IS given 

by Swami Mukhyananda, Acharya at the 
Probationers’ Training Centre, Belur 
Math. 

In HUMANITY IN QUEST OF HAPPINESS 

Sri Sachchidanand Pandey, Lecturer in 
English at M. L. N. College, Delhi Univer- 
sity, examine the views of great thinkers 
on the fundamental human problem of 
happiness, and concludes that the dream of 
universal happiness can be realized only 
when the ideal of universal brotherhood is 
realized. 



‘All the ingredients of an advanced type 
of ethical philosophy are present in Vedanta,' 
states Dr. Vinita Wanchoo in the twelfth 
instalment of is vedanta a philosophy of 



escape? in which she marshals painstak- 
ingly researched evidence in support of her 



statement. 




DIMENSIONS OF SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 

(EDITORIAL) 



Modern man's search for higher experience 

The search for higher experience has 
become a conspicuous feature of modern 
man’s life, especially in the West. What 
began in the middle of the last century as 
a weird interest in spiritualism and occul- 
tism, gaining strength at the turn of the 
century with the introduction of Vedanta, 
Yoga and Zen into the West, has now 
become the dominant concern of millions 
of people. Dissatisfied with traditional values 



and norms of life, countless people are 
experimenting with drugs, holistic life, yoga, 
Zen, meditation, counter-culture, community 
living and other ‘new age’ activities. 
Meditation centres, Ashramas, yoga classes 
and Gurus have become so numerous in 
the West that periodicals devoted to their 
activities are able to cover them only partly. 

The basic drive behind all these 
bewilderingly diverse movements is the new 
quest for higher experience. It is of course 
not true that everyone connected with them 
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is seeking the authentic spiritual experience 
or following the desirable path to- it. But 
what is important is the faith in the reality 
of supersensuous experience animating the 
minds of people in many advanced societies. 
It is a significant development in this age 
of science which accepts verifiable sense- 
experience alone as true. 

Religion had for many long centuries been 
interpreted to mean a blind allegiance to a 
certain group and belief in a petrified 
dogma. But with the wind of change now 
blowing, people all over the world are 
beginning to understand that religion is a 
matter of direct personal experience and that 
the eternal truths of religion can be 
convincingly tested in one’s life. 

Classification of spiritual experience 

Each person’s experience, spiritual or 
secular, is unique. It is endowed with a 
special meaning in his own personal uni- 
verse. Another person can understand it 
only in so far as he has had a similar 
experience. Reality is so vast and varied 
that there are infinite ways of experiencing 
it. This truth was expressed by Sri Rama- 
krishna in his famous maxim, ‘As many 
minds so many paths’, and by Swami Vivek- 
ananda in his statement, ‘No man is bom 
to any religion; every man has a religion 
in his soul.’ 

Nevertheless, spiritual experiences of 
mankind can be divided into certain groups, 
each with some common characteristics, and 
depending on these we can point to several 
dimensions of experience. The two well- 
known dimensions are the vertical and the 
horizontal. An example may make this idea 
clear. In a department store the ground floor 
may display vegetables, fruit and groceries, 
the next higher floor may display textile 
goods, the still higher floor may contain 
jewellery shops, and so on. Using the stair- 
case or lift you may go to any floor: this 
represents the vertical dimension of your 



shopping experience. However, in each floor 
there are countless things to see and buy, 
and this represents the horizontal dimension 
of your shopping experience. 

Similarly the self has, like the staircase, 
different levels and, as an aspirant progresses 
in. spiritual life, he discovers higher and 
brighter aspects of his self until he finds 
it merging in the Supreme Self. This pro- 
gress represents the veritcal dimension of 
spiritual experience. However, at each 
level of the self a new world unfolds itself 
before the aspirant, each with its own 
unending chain of experiences. This 
represents the horizontal dimension of 
spiritual experience. Various psychic 
experiences, aquisition of psychic powers, 
visions of deities, changes of character, etc. 
come under this category. Few aspirants 
can avoid the temptation of side attractions 
and maintain a steady upward progress. 

Each religion may be regarded as a 
department store in itself, offering ingress 
into certain worlds of spiritual experience. 
The vast majority of mankind seek only the 
vegetables and groceries of religious life. All 
the different types of spiritual experience 
are not sought or attained by everyone. 
What is unique about Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life is the extraordinary fervour and capac- 
ity that he displayed in attaining almost 
every type of spiritual experience known to 
mankind. 

A detailed and comprehensive classifica- 
tion of the spiritual experiences of man- 
kind is a desideratum. In Mia spiritual 
experiences have been studied and classified 
differently in different schools. In Chris- 
tianity and Islam emphasis has always been 
on faith rather than on experience. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, however, made an attempt 
to classify spiritual experiences into certain 
broad groups in his celebrated work the 
Summa Theologiea. According to him God 
can communicate truths to man in three 
ways: ‘corporeal vision’ which is the mat- 
erialization of God in a visible form ; 
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‘intellectual vision’ which is an immediate 
perception of divinity by the irradiation of 
divine light ( lumen sapientiae) in the soul 
without being distorted by mental images 
(called ‘phantasmata’); and ‘imaginary- 
vision’ in which one sees divine images or 
hears divine voice. To these if we add 
dream experiences, we get a fairly compre- 
hensive picture of the full spectrum of 
spiritual experience. 

The popular notion of spiritual experience 
is the sudden appearance of God in bodily 
form before the devotees. In Hindu 
Puranas Dhruva, Prahlada, Bhaglratha and 
innumerable other devotees and sages are 
said to have had such ‘corporeal visions’. 
The Old Testament says that God appeared 
before Abraham in the form of a traveller, 
and according to the New Testament 
Christ appeared before his disciples three 
times soon after his death on the cross. 
Though similar experiences have been 
reported in recent times, it is clear these are 
extremely rare. 

A more common and genuine type of 
experience— the only one authenticated by 
the Upanisad s and books on Yoga— is the 
direct, immediate mystic experience which 
is the result of the blossoming of intuition. 
In the average person the faculty of intu- 
ition known as buddhi or dhi or the ‘heart’ 
(often symbolized as a lot ns with eight 
petals) lies dormant or covered by 'the 
impurities of Samskdras. Through purifica- 
tion ( dhatuprasdda ) and concentration of 
mind this faculty awakens and reveals the 
true nature of the self and the Deity. Says 
the Upanisad, ‘This Atman is hidden in all 
beings, and hence does not shine as the 
real Self. But It is seen by the seers 
through subtle and sharp buddhi * 1 
Swami Brahmananda conveys the same 

I. r^gtSS^TT ^ I 

WTO pPTT gSFTCT It 

Katha Upanisad, 3,12 



idea in simpler language : ‘Behind this 

mind of ours is a subtle spiritual mind, 
existing in seed-form. Through the practice 
of contemplation, prayer and Japa this 
mind is developed, and with this development 
a new vision opens up and the aspirant 
realizes many spiritual truths .’ 2 

Human consciousness has three levels : 
the unconscious, the conscious and the 
super-conscious. Buddhi or the intuitive 
faculty acts as a door between the super- 
conscious and conscious. When this door 
opens, the light of the superconscious, the 
radiance of the Atman, streams down and 
the conscious mind -gets flooded by that 
mysterious light. This light of Atman 
coming through buddhi reveals the true 
nature of every object presented to it. Hence 
the yogis calls it ‘truth-bearing intuition’ 
(r iamb hard prajna ). 3 In ordinary percep- 
tion or thinking the buddhi remains ‘closed’ 
or covered by impurities, and only very 
little of the light of Atman falls on objects. 
Hence ordinary knowledge is vague, incom- 
plete and indirect. But when the buddhi 
awakens— or speaking metaphorically, when 
the heart-lotus opens— a flood of light illu- 
mines the mind. Just as we use a torch or 
a lamp to see objects in darkness, so the 
yogi uses this inner light to discover inner 
worlds and spiritual truths. Hence it is 
called prajhaloka or ‘intuition-light .’ 4 The 
knowledge thus gained is new, extraordinary, 

2 *Swami PrabhaVananda, The Eternal Com- 
panion (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1971), 
p. 242. 

3- Patanjali, Yoga-Sutra, 1.48. Cf. 

wi irra?r i 

farofet ^733 ?fcf VTR: II 

Padabodhini-tika on ibid. 

4* Yoga-Sutra , 3.5 and 3.26. Also called yoga- 
pradipa ; see Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-Sutra, 
3.54. 
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direct, self-evident and requires no other 
proof. Another name for it is pratibha . 6 

In Vedanta this kind of supersensuous 
knowledge is called ‘yogic perception* (yogi- 
pratyaksa ) . Yamunacarya in his work 

Siddhitraya affirms that the proof of divine 
existence can be had only by a direct vision 
granted by God out of His infinite grace, 
and this is obtained through yoga. This is 
an accepted doctrine in the school of 
Qualified Monism. 6 The Advaitins accept 
yogic perception up to a point but hold that 
the self-revelation of Brahman, the infinite 
Reality, takes place only through the utter- 
ance of Vedic Mantras. In modern times 
Swami Vivekananda, himself a great yogi, 
has reestablished the authority of yogic 
perception as the only test and criterion of 
religion. His emphatically repeated asser- 
tion, ‘Religion is realization’, has profoundly 
influenced modem religious thought in the 
West 

We now come to the third group of spiri- 
tual experiences which are concerned chiefly 
with faith. In the second type of spiritual 
experience described above, the supercon- 
scious opens directly to the conscious mind. 
The aspirant not only sees his heart (the 
buddhi) illumined by the new light but 
clearly understands how this happens. There 
are however many aspirants in whom the 
buddhi does not awaken and the direct path 
from the conscious to the superconscious 
remains closed. Do such people get spiri- 
tual experiences? They may get spiritual 
experiences in an indirect way. 

A shaft of power from the superconscious 
may by-pass the conscious mind, penetrate 
deep into the unconscious and produce 



Yoga-Sutra , 3.33, and the commentaries of 
Vyasa and Bhoja on it. Some of these terms 
seem to have been borrowed from Buddhist 
iources. 
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Vi$nucitta, quoted by Vedanta Desika in Nyaya- 
‘ parisuddhi. 



tremendous changes there. Since the con- 
scious mind is not illumined, the aspirant 
does not see the mystic light nor can lie 
know or explain the cause of the changes 
taking place m his mind. In a secret and 
mysterious way many of the problems and 
conflicts that had tortured the aspirant for 
a long time suddenly get resolved, doubts 
vanish and the aspirant gains a deep certi- 
tude of the presence of God in his soul and 
of His love and benevolence. Such experi- 
ences may be called ‘faith experiences’. 

In so far as these inner changes are good 
and permanent, faith experiences may be 
regarded as genuine and even more import- 
ant than fleeting glimpses of mystic light. It 
is these experiences that give rise to ‘inspira- 
tion’ and ‘prophecy’ in certain charismatic 
individuals. If mystic or yogic experience 
is regarded as light, faith experience may be 
regarded as fire. A genuine faith experience 
introduces a tremendous dynamism into the 
individual’s life, and such a person may 
also acquire the power to kindle religious 
fervour in many others. 

However, this kind of faith experience 
can easily be confused with normal or abnor- 
mal imagination, and very often it is diffi- 
cult to judge whether the source of such 
experiences is in the superconscious or in 
some repressed desires lurking in the 
unconscious. Moreover, unlike genuine 
mystic or yogic experiences which an aspir- 
ant can acquire only after prolonged 
struggle, discipline and purification, faith 
experiences may suddenly come as a gift 
of the gods, and if the person is unprepared 
or his mind is rigidly controlled by a relig- 
ious dogma, the effects of these experiences 
may not be salutary. The fire that kindles 
religious emotions can also forge fanaticism 
and bigotry. The preaching of St. Dominic 
and St. Catherine of Siena against the so- 
called heretics led to the slaughter of 
thousands of innocent men, women and 
children. In Indian tradition faith expert- 
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ences have never been given a high value. 
But in the Christian tradition of the West 
faith experiences have been regarded as the 
chief sign and test of religion and spiri- 
tuality. In fact, for centuries Western 
churches overemphasized faith and looked 
with suspicion upon mystics and their 
genuine experiences of God. It is this lop- 
sided view that has now received a severe 
jolt from the invasion of Indian thought. 

Dream experiences constitute the fourth 
group. Since dreams are expressions of the 
unconscious mind, this type of experience 
has close resemblance to the third type. In 
the waking state the concious mind in most 
people is offering resistance to spiritual 
influence constantly. Ever entangled in 
attachments, fears and aversions and rushing 
head long towards an unknown future, most 
of us ignore or brush aside the luminous 
messages that ar e constantly being broadcast 
from the unseen worlds of the spirit. But in 
the dream state the conscious mind becomes 
quiescent and the unconscious remains 
receptive. In that state some people at some 
rare moments may receive wonderful spiritual 
truths through a mantra or a verbal com- 
munication. Or a Deity may choose to leave 
the signet if His or Her presence in the soul, 
and then one sees the shining form of that 
Deity in dream. 

Dreams, however, are of different types. 
Most dreams are mere reproductions of 
waking-state experiences and are the result 
of the sprouting of sartiskaras. Some dreams 
are symbolic and are to be ‘interpreted’. If, 
for instance, you see a lotus or fire, it may 
refer to the higher intuition or spiritual 
aspiration seeking expression within you. 
Out of a hundred thousand dreams, perhaps 
one may be a genuine spiritual experience. 
And if it does not bring about any lasting 
change in the person, its only value is that 
it may strengthen his faith. 

Finally, it must be stated that true Bhakti, 
true devotion, true love of God, is in itself 
a spiritual experience. True Bhakti is an 



ever-fresh, ever-increasing experience which 
gives the highest satisfaction and fulfilment 
to the devotee . 7 Indeed, the devotional 
schools do not recognize any other experi- 
ence as genuinely spiritual. 

Cause of diversity 

What causes diversity in spiritual experi- 
ence? There are two main causes. One 
is the difference in the level of conscious- 
ness at which the experience occurs. Human 
consciousness consists of a number of levels 
which form an ascending series. A person’s 
awareness, thinking, emotions, behaviour 
and outlook depend on the level of con- 
sciousness at which his mind remains. 
Corresponding to these individual levels 
within, there are levels outside also— the 
cosmic levels. Just as planets move round 
the sun or electrons move round the atomic 
nucleus, so do all beings move along cer- 
tain levels or orbits of consciousness around 
the Divine Centre, impelled by the 
inexhaustible cosmic energy known as 
prana . This is what Sri Krsna means when 
he says : ‘O Arjuna, seated in the hearts 
of all beings, the Lord by His power makes 
all beings revolve as if they were mounted 
on a machine .’ 8 It is while revolving round 
the Centre that we meet different objects 
and gain different experiences. When we are 
at a particular level of consciousness 
within, we open ourselves to the correspond- 
ing cosmic level outside. When our inner 
level changes new worlds of experience 
open before us. This is one cause for the 
diversity of spiritual experience, for human 
beings exist at different levels of conscious- 
ness. 

The second cause is symbolization. We 
do not see the world as it is. We see it 
through the screen of our minds. And 
human mind is not just an inert filter. It 

7 * See Narad a Bhakti Sutra, 4, 5 and 54, 

8 * Bhagavad-Gita, 18.61, 
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actively participates in experience. It radically alters our understanding of Reality. 



creates names and forms and gives a spe- 
cific value to each. All our normal waking- 
state and dream experiences are clothed in 
symbols. This is true of spiritual experiences 
also. Every religion has its own set of 
symbols and these influence the spiritual 
experiences of their followers. This is the 
reason why the experiences of Hindus, 
Muslims* Christians and Buddhists vary. Sri 
Ramakrishna’s parable of the water of a 
pond being called by different names such 
as ‘aqua’, ‘pani’, ‘jal,’ etc. conveys the same 
idea. 

It should, however, be understood that 
true religious symbols are not the creations 
of some pious people. Many symbols, if not 
all, have a cosmic origin and are the vehicles 
of some eternal and universal truths. Nor 
should we think that Hindu gods and god- 
desses are only symbols. These divine forms 
correspond to certain aspects of transcen- 
dent Reality. Symbols point to a reality 
beyond them. The roads to Reality are 
paved with different symbols. 

Tests of spiritual experience 

A major problem in spiritual life is to 
decide whether a spiritual experience is 
genuine or not. Very often the workings 
of the unconscious are mistaken to be 
spiritual experiences: And for some highly 
emotional people and those with a psychic 
temperament every strong emotion and 
vivid imagination is an ‘experience’. 

The tree is known by its fruit. The 
genuineness of a spiritual experience is to 
be judged by the effects it produces in the 
aspirant. An experience can be called 
spiritual only if it brings about a transfor- 
mation of consciousness. Normally we are 
aware of only external objects and internal 
images, ideas and feelings. A true spiritual 
experience gives us awareness of a tran- 
scendent existence, not as an inference but 
as an immediate and direct Presence. It 



God, the higher self and the spiritual realm 
become more and more real to us. There 
are, however, some tests to distinguish 
genuine experiences from delusions, 
hallucinations and normal good moods. 

The first test is that a true spiritual 
experience gives the aspirant higher self- 
knowledge. It awakens his self from imme- 
morial slumber. Then the aspirant begins 
to regard himself as the spirit, the Atman, 
as an immortal entity different from his 
body and mind. This kind of higher self- 
knowledge is necessary not only in the path 
of Jnana but in all paths. 3rl Ramanuja, 
the chief exponent of Bhakti schools, regards 
self-knowledge (which he calls atmavalo- 
kam) as the first step towards God-realiz- 
ation. The sign of an awakened self, the 
test of higher self-knowledge, is selflessness, 
freedom from egoism. It however endows 
him with a rare spiritual beauty and higher 
dignity which distinguish true egolessness 
from false humility. 

The second test of spiritual experience is 
transformation of character. A true spiri- 
tual experience brings about great changes 
in his outlook, behaviour, feelings and 
actions. It purifies his mind and gives him 
unselfish love for others. It is of course 
possible to lead a virtuous life without 
spiritual experience, but any experience 
which does not give purity and unselfish- 
ness cannot be regarded as spiritual, what- 
ever else it may be. There is, however, one 
fundamental difference between character 
built by ordinary effort and character trans- 
formed by spiritual experiences. Ordinary 
character is ego-centred. It is based on the 
reality of the world and is built upon its 
values. But spiritual character is God- 
centred. It is based on the reality of the 
Spirit and is illumined by that inner 
light. 

It is good to remember that true spiritual 
experiences are attained only after years of 
struggle and purification. However, a few 
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people do rarely ‘stumble upon’ spiritual 
experiences even before attaining purity 
and maturity of character. Usually the 
experience itself rectifies the inherent defects. 
But in some people it does not, and they 
reveal a certain degree of imabalance in 
character. About such people the Holy 
Mother says : ‘God-realization can be had 
at any time by the grace of God, but there 
is a difference between it and what comes 
in the fulness of time, as there is a difference 
between mangoes that ripen in the proper 
season and those that ripen in the month 
of Asvin (autumn). The latter are not 
very sweet.’ 0 

Finally it should also be stated that 
though every person’s spiritual experience 
is in a way unique, scriptures have laid 
certain frames of reference for the identi- 
fication and classification of experiences. 
Individual experiences can have validity only 
in so far as they fall within the perimeter 
of one of these frames. 

Mystic experience of light and sound 

The chief concern of an aspirant who 
follows the path of meditation is yogic or 
mystic illumination. We now turn to a 
very brief study of the different aspects of 
this experience. 

Analysis of human experience reveals an 
interesting fact. Some minds are more 
sensitive to light, form and colour, while 
some others are more sensitive to sound. 
The former tend to think in terms of pic- 
tures and images, while the latter tend to 
think verbally in terms of abstract ideas. 
This difference is produced by the difference 
in the preponderance of elements ( dhatus ) 
that make up our minds. It naturally 
influences the nature of spiritual experience 
also. Some aspirants ‘see’ supersensuous 

&• Swami Tapasyananda and Swami Nikhil- 
ananda, . Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1969), pp. 210, 
336. 



light, while others ‘hear’ supersensuous 
sounds. [Supersensuous truths are known 
not through the gross indriyas or sense- 
organs.] In Vedanta books the first type 
of experience is called drsydnuviddha 
(‘connected to sight’) and the second one 
sabddnuviddha (‘connected to sound’). 10 
These two types of experience are not, 
however, mutually exclusive and many 
aspirants get both. 

When a beginner sits down to meditate 
and closes his eyes, he normally sees the 
object of meditation only indistinctly and 
finds his interior dark. But after some 
practice when concentration deepens, he 
begins to see that the image has become 
clear and somewhat bright— like a diamond 
sparkling in the dark. This inner glow or 
scintillation is technically called sphurana . 
What causes this? It was earlier pointed 
out that every time we think or imagine, a 
little prana flows along the ida and the 
pingala. 11 . When the mind is restless, these 
two side channels do not work in harmony 
and only a small quantity of prana flows in 
them. Consquently the image produced in 
the mind is dim and indistinct. But when 
the mind is concentrated, the channels 
work harmoniously and more prdna flows 
along them. This makes the mental image 
bright. However, this is not a spiritual 
experience. It only indicates that your path 
of meditation is clear. 

A true spiritual experience is the result of 
at least a partial awakening of the central 
channel, the susumna. Says Swami Vivek- 
ananda : ‘When a minute portion of 

energy travels along a nerve fibre and causes 
reaction from centres, the perception is either 
dream or imagination. But when by the 
power of long internal meditation the vast 
mass of energy stored up travels along the 
susumnd and strikes the centres, the reac- 

<lo. Cf. f ... I 

Sarasvatirahasyopattisad , 26-28. 
11* See November Editorial. 
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tion is tremendous, immensely superior to 
the reaction of dream or imagination, 
immensely more intense than the reaction 
of sense-perception. It is supersensuous 
perception. And when it reaches the metro- 
polis of all sensations, the brain, the whole 
brain as it were reacts and the result is the 
full blaze of illumination, the perception of 
the Self / 12 

From the point of view of Vedanta it is 
the light of Atman that illumines the image. 
The more the screen of ignorance is 
removed, the more one sees the light of the 
Atman. 

In some aspirants spiritual experience 
comes not in the form of light but as sound. 
Their minds become sensitive, in the course 
of practice, to the vibrations of prana. ‘The 
whole universe vibrates in prana .* says the 
Upanisad . 13 In the human mind these 
vibrations are experienced as sound, as 
words. Behind all movements, all creation 
and change, there is the basic universal 
rhythm— the primordial vibration which is 
known by different names like mda-brahman, 
sphota , Logos, the Word. When the aspir- 
ant’s intuition develops and becomes sen- 
sitive to this cosmic rhythm, he ‘hears’ it 
as the ‘uncreated sound’ ( anahata dhvani). 

Light and darkness . 

A discussion on the experience of light 
cannot be complete without at least briefly 
mentioning the experience of darkness— 
the so-called dark night of the soul— when 
the aspirant loses contact with the known 
aspects of the Divine and finds himself 
plunging into the unknown. According to 
St. John of the Cross, the acknowledged 
authority on the subject, there are two such 

12. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977), vol. 1, p. 164 

13. SHRSf 5TFT ! 

Katha Upani$d , 6.2 



nights. The lower one, called the Dark 
Night of the Senses, comes during the 
early stages when, owing to the rest- 
lessness of the senses and the attack of 
desires, the aspirant is unable to think of 
God. This is not a spiritual experience but 
only an obstacle. However, the mental 
agony that this darkness or dryness produces 
has a purifying effect on the soul. Many 
people who are immersed in worldliness 
wake up only through suffering. The second 
one called the Dark Night of the Spirit is 
the removal of all sensible images and ideas 
(‘phantasmata’) from the mind, the last 
stage in the purification of the soul. The 
second Night is also known as the ‘Cloud 
of Unknowing.’ Like a cup which has 
been emptied, the mind now becomes ready 
to receive the pure light of God. This must 
be regarded as a higher type of spiritual 
experience. 

In the Yoga of Patanjali a similar higher 
stage occurs when the yogi willfully sup- 
presses all vrttis (thought -waves) and makes 
the mind ‘closed’ ( niruddha ). Such a type 
of concentration of mind is called asaihpra- 
jhdta (without light). The yogi does this 
to avoid getting attached to an earlier 
experience and to move on to the next 
higher experience. 

It may also be mentioned here that some- 
times while meditating the mind becomes 
a blank and the aspirant is unable to visual- 
ize. This is nothing but an obstacle caused 
by overtaxing the brain, fatigue, weakness 
of mind or lack of continence, and should 
not be mistaken for spiritual experience. 

The individual and the cosmic 

We now come to another dimension of 
mystic experience. According to all schools 
of Vedanta the individual self (JIvatman) is 
a part of the Supreme Self (Paramatman) 
though there is a difference of opinion 
among them regarding the precise nature of 
this relationship. Spiritual experience 
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begins with the individual spirit and ends beyond the chamber into the boundless 
in the Supreme Spirit. realm of the Supreme Spirit described vari- 

The spiritual heart may be regarded as a ously as infinite Light, infinite Space 
chamber with two doors. The first door ( cidakdsa ), etc. It is in that space that 
lets you into the chamber. There you find the devotee seeks his eternal Beloved, the 
the individual spirit as the mysterious inner seeker of knowledge extinguishes the ego, 
light about which the Upanisads speak again and the mystic starts the ‘flight of the alone 
and again. The second door leads you to the alone.'* 



MORAL EDUCATION 

PROF. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 

That the shaping of a civilized society doubt, assimilate the past and present, but 
involves a recognized and well-formed educa- who must at the same time be forerunners 
tional process can be taken for granted, of new patterns of thought and life. The 

Plato, dreaming of the creation of an ideal future must emerge out of the educational 

society in his Republic , projected a scheme process, and fostering of creativity must be 
of lifelong education, so much so the its principal concern. Not that the past is 
Dialogue is a focal classic on education. In to be discarded, but it should be subjected 
the system advanced, the entire life of the to discrimination and critical adoption and 
citizen— inclusive of his intellectual and must be appropriated for production of 
moral development in particular— is novelties in the values of life, 
envisaged. We may almost say the prob- Similar is the case with regard to moral- 
lem of moral education is faced in all ity. It i^ not to be conceived as conform- 

seriousness for the first time by Plato. This ity to inherited codes of conduct but as 

is intelligible in view of the issue raised by a critically fashioned scheme of values, to 
the Socrates of the Dialogues whether virtue which the individual submits through his 
can be taught. Though the problem is own initiative and intelligence. This is what 
modern, and has a contemporary importance, is named ‘reflective morality’ as opposed 
it is heartening to see great minds wrestling to ‘conventional morality*. Now the prob- 
with it from times immemorial. lem is : how does this morality stand in 

A preliminary clarification of the basic relation to education ? The problem would 
concepts of education and morality is not exist if education were looked upon as 
necessary. Education may be thought of merely intellectual, consisting of the acquisi- 
as a preparation of the new generation to tion of information. But all sound thinking 
face the tasks of life in the inherited mould on education takes it as a total and integral 
of thought and conduct. That would be a growth of personality, not overlooking the 
conservative understanding of education, vital factor of moral culture. The necessity 
Modern thought as standardized by thinkers is further intensified by the consideration of 
like Dewey has given up that view. It is the disastrous consequences of a narrowly 
now generally admitted that education is intellectual and amoral schooling. A well-in- 
the shaping of creative individuals, who, no formed individual whose character and 
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sensitivity are left severely alone in the 
process of education may turn out to be a 
nuisance, if not a monster. Something is 
surely to be done for harmonizing the entire 
potentiality of the individual to high pur- 
pose, to the heightening of life as a whole. 
How is education to accomplish this? 

This is the precise and pressing problem 
of this discussion. At the outset we have 
to notice a difficulty which complicates the 
institutionalization of moral training in 
education. Morality is an inward reality in 
the ethical man, and he is moral through 
a spring or impulse or necessity of his 
nature. The moral initiative cannot be 
imparted. Impediments to its exercise may 
be removed and situations calling for it and 
its expansion may be externally presented. 
But the core of moral life is a matter of 
inward volition. When law enforces good 
conduct the later is called good only by 
courtesy, for it enforces the socially desired 
behaviour pattern through nonethical 
motives such as the temptation of reward 
or approval and the fear of punishment 
or deprivation of freedom. There can be 
no direct method of making men good. 
This is a severe limitation to the educational 
technique in the sphere. Only the hope that 
deep down in human nature there is the 
‘nisus’ towards goodness and that it stands 
thwarted for want of fostering stimulus or 
owing to positive impediments can render 
the question of moral education meaningful. 
We have no decisive ground for entertaining 
the opposite assumption. Faith in human 
nature is our only basis for the educational 
endeavour. 

An understanding of the essential elements 
of morality is necessary at this stage. All 
theories of morality are agreed on two 
factors in moral life. In the first place it is 
a resistance to impulse or desire as such. 
It involves a criticism and evaluation of 
desires, so that what is ‘desirable’ and not 
merely ‘desired’ may be pursued. This is 
the distinction between the pleasant and 



the good. Even when pleasure is taken as 
the goal of moral action as in some the- 
ories, it is not the pleasure of the moment 
that is sought, but the maximum pleasure in 
the whole span of life that is aimed at. 
The larger or total life counts more than the 
fragment of it dominating at the moment. 
In other words, the larger self of man or 
the longer vista of life is preferred in valua- 
tion to the narrow and passing points of 
it. This implies regulation, restraint and 
self-imposed choice of the good over the 
pleasant. 

The second factor is that the moral indi- 
vidual is one who pursues what is good, not 
for himself only, but for all. He views the 
good as a social or universal value. Even 
as a particular desire is often disregarded 
for purposes of serving the maximum happi- 
ness for the individual as a whole, the good 
pursued by a moral individual forms. the 
common good of society or humanity and 
not his own personal profit and gain, when 
the latter runs contrary to the common 
good. In both individual and social life, 
what may be named the ‘larger self* or 
‘wider life’ is preferred to what is narrow 
and partial. This principle of ‘wholeness’ 
is the characteristic of moral consciousness. 
This is a descriptive characterization. There 
may be philosophical difficulties in account- 
ing for this tendency. But morality in its 
entire evolution, whatever may be the 
theories on hand, has consisted of the 
endeavour to realize the fuller goal for man 
and his society. When the Upanisad 
praised the qualities of restraint, charity and 
compassion ( dana , dama, day a), it 

obviously gave expression to the basic 
notion of morality. The same can be said 
of the cardinal virtues formulated by Plato. 
They are temperance, courage, wisdom and 
justice. The ordering of individual life for 
making actual the corporate betterment of 
all life is there in all commandments of 
higher cultures. 

With this preamble we can proceed to 
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enumerate the exact ways or modes in which 
education can have a significant role in the 
formation of character in the pupils. 

1. The teacher or teachers can do a 
great deal by their example. How far they 
are devoted to their duty and how much of 
concern for others enters into their conduct 
determine their moral impact on pupils. 
They can be ‘infectiously’ conscientious. A 
noble teacher induces imitation and brings 
the pupil to the fold of worthy behaviour. 

A formally successful teacher can be no 
substitute for a capable, humane and self- 
forgetful enthusiast of a teacher. The latter 
can be a boon of a shaping force. 

2. The school or university can be an 
institution wherein the students exercise a 
living participation sharing common respon- 
sibilities and working for cooperative 
achievement. Such participation ensures an 
ardent community life wherein the virtues 
of self-effacement and devotion to common 
causes can become a reality. The various 
activities of the educational community can 
provide scope for self-expression for every 
pupil in some sphere, and the pleasure of 
contributing to a team-achievement enhances 
the moral potential of each. Zeal which 
does not bring unshared private benefits is 
an asset to moral self -culture. 

3. In the literary sphere, something 
equally valued is possible. Effective presen- 
tation of elevating literature of great authors 
can work on the emotions and imagination 
of the students. The love for the good and 
the noble can be cultivated through great 
literature in a marvellous manner. The 
students should be introduced to morally 
energizing poetry and fiction. What cold 
precept cannot do, can be accomplished 
through works of art, executed by genius in 
love with all life. Plato valued highly the 
place of the Muse in early education. But 
he also laid down rules for the right type of 
writing and art at this stage of education. 
Moral discipline through aesthetic delight 
can be a great instrument of the culture of 
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the whole man. Hence great care must be 
taken in the choice of presentation. 

4. This can be supplemented powerfully 
by the introduction to pupils of great his- 
torical personages of outstanding moral 
stature and achievements in their respective 
fields. Appreciation of greatness can bring 
about an unconscious adoption of the ideal 
of greatness itself. Austere self-denying 
heroes of the history of the world such as 
Socrates, Buddha, Jesus and a host of such 
illustrious immortals invariably serve to fix 
in the right ideal of life. A right sense of 
values thus inculcated can effectively counter 
the ruinous frivolities of undisciplined self- 
indulgence. 

5 The processes so far mentioned more 
or less nourish ethically conducive sensi- 
tivities. They are not open methods of 
moralization. There can be more direct 
processes. There is a great deal of talk 
going on in our country at the present on 
including social service in the educational 
programme. This can be crystallized into 
a definite item. Instead of becoming a bane- 
ful and formal necessity it can be made a 
joyful exercise of creative altruism. Some- 
thing analogous to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
constructive programme can be fitted into 
the educational scheme giving an oppor- 
tunity to students to serve the community 
with a difference. The social idealism of 
Swami Vivekananda would thus find an 
appropriate embodiment in educational 
practice. It would be learning by doing and 
that, doing what humanity demands and 
what adds to the moral worth of the 
educated. The educational community can 
achieve standards of excellence in social 
service backed by information and youthful 
zeal and constitute, as it were, an aristoc- 
racy. 

6. Socrates opined that virtue is knowl- 
edge. The dictum has given rise to 
considerable controversy. The point is that 
though virtue is a matter of will, it gets 
impeded by wrong notions of the goals and 
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means therefor. Philosophy or intellectual 
discernment of - what constitutes the end of 
life and the right approach to its realization 
can remove the impediments and leave the 
path of virtue sure and unobstructed. Hence 
the principal requisite of moral education is 
the practice of rational enquiry into the 
moral end and the moral means. Reason 
must determine the nature of the ultimate 
good and elucidate the worthy mode of life 
that could actualize the good. It is in this 
connection that the study of the great 
ethical classics, such as the Republic of 

Plato, the Sermon on the Mount, the first 

• • 

sermons of the Buddha and the Bhagavad - 
Gita come in. They are presentations of 
moral philosophy in all its magnitude and 
brilliance. He who cares for ethical enlighten- 
ment ignores them at his peril. 

All in all there are about three patterns 
of life for man. There is the life of slavery 
to. the desire of the moment, the desire 
rooted in animal needs and careless of the 
jeopardy it may cause to other men or life 
at large. This is the sensual and egocentric 
life. The principle of ‘wholeness’ men- 
tioned above as characteristic of morality 
stands totally negated by this mode 
of life. This is what the Gita calls asuri 
sarhpat and what Plato depicts as 
the life of a ‘tyrant’ trampling under his 
foot his own and the world’s good. This 
is the life of the ‘animal’ man according to 
Tolstoy. 

There is a second pattern of life, wherein 
the values of humanity, both in the individual 
and society, are sought after. ' This concep- 
tion of life may be secular, may not care 
to recognize anything in man and nature 
as transcending the empirical and physical. 
This is an attempt to foster higher values 
independent of a spiritual principle. 
Whether such a view is tenable philosophi- 
cally is a different question. But ethical 
philosophies falling into this type are many. 



and we may mention early Buddhism, 
Utilitarianism and Positivism as illustrations. 
Whether genuine morality is consistently 
deducible from a view so narrow and materi- 
alistic is a debatable issue. But there is 
no denying the fact that high ethical endeav- 
our has sometimes founded itself on such 
a Naturalism. 

There is a third point of View for which 
man is spiritual in his essence and the uni- 
verse is a manifestation of the Divine Spirit 
at the heart of things ; and. life’s ultimate 
good lies in the integration of the personal 
spirit with the cosmic spiritual power. There- 
in lies man’s self-realization, in God-realiz- 

* 

ation. The view traverses far beyond the 
mundane but it is contended that a thorough- 
going search for truth cannot terminate in 
anything short of this transcendent con- 
summation. This mode of thinking is illus- 
trated in the best tradition of Platonic 
philosophy, the Semitic religions of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, in the higher 
Hinduism of the Upanisads and the Gita , 
and the mystic philosophies of China. This 
line of thought and life is characterized as 
daivi sarhpat in the Gita. This includes 
morality as one of the principal pathways 
to the Divine. 

Familiarization, with the root-ideas of 

* 

these patterns is sure to remove the theor- 
etical or intellectual impediments to good 
life. As man is spirit he has to live in 
accordance with that nature, subordinating 
and subduing the impulses and desires that 
tend to obscure it. As he seeks God, who 
is incarnate in all creation, he is to be 
devoted to all existence and life. The 
quintessence of this philosophical awareness 
may constitute the climax of moral educa- 
tion ; and with that attained, all that edu- 
cation could do to conserve and promote 
morality in its best sense must be taken as 
accomplished. 

Such in broad outline is what can be said 
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about moral education. It may be added sum total of the spiritual wisdom of man- 
in conclusion that the life and message of kind, and to learn of it somewhat is ethical 
Sri Ramakrishna combine in themselves the rebirth for modern man. 



FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA : 

SURESHCHANDRA DUTTA 

SWAMI PRABHANANDA 
One evening about 1894 the members of esthetics. His mother Trailokyamohini’s 



the Dutta family were anxiously waiting for 
Charuchandra, the youngest of the Dutta 
brothers and head clerk in the Assay Office, 

to return from his office, but he did not. 

■ 

He didn’t return home the next day or ever 
afterwards. All attempts to trace him 
resulted in failure. Later it was discovered 
that he had renounced family life, leaving 
behind his wife and only son, and gone out 
in search of God. It upset his elder brother 
Sureshchandra, who was largely depending 
on Charuchandra for the maintenance of his 
own family. Certainly Sureshchandra was 
not aware then of the incident’s far-reach- 
ing impact, particularly in kindling imper- 
ceptibly his own spark of detachment from 
worldly life, into a blazing fire. 

Born in 1850 at 6 Balaram Majumdar 
Street, Shobhabazar, Calcutta, Suresh- 
chandra Dutta was the second son of his 
parents.* His father Madhavchandra of the 
well-known Dutta family of Hatkhola, Cal- 
cutta, was a clerk in the Government Tele- 
graph Office ; he was also a poet of some 
repute, and his Bengali poems were pub- 
lished in the contemporary journals 
Prabhdkar and Rasaraj. From his father, 
Suresh picked up a love for literature and 

l* The basic data are taken from the biography 
of Sureshchandra Dutta, published in Pratibasi 
(Bengali monthly edited by Satyacharan Mitra), 
vol. 2 ? nos. 10 and 11, b.s. 1319, 



intellect, piety and above all her strong 
determination also exerted a great influence 
in moulding the boy’s character. Suresh’s 
mother died when he was only five, and he 
was brought up by his grandmother, the 
widow of Harachandra Dutta. Notwith- 
standing the liberalism of the family, nothing 
hurt its members more when the eldest 
son, Jogeshchandra, got baptized. Jogesh- 
chandra separated himself from the family. 

Simplicity and religious piety found 
special manifestation in Suresh from his 
childhood. His broad vision and questing 
mind put him head and shoulders above 
many of his contemporaries. Even terribly 
strained circumstances could not rob him 
of his spirit of dignity and independence. 
He started his elementary education in an 
indigenous school but could not continue 
long, as the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 created 
a period of social unrest and uncertainty. 
Next he read in Banga Vidyalaya, Ahiritola, 
for two years. Circumstances then com- 
pelled him to pass one by one through the 
school run by Mr. Duff, the school of the 
Paikpara Raj family, the General Assembly’s 
institution and finally the Church Mission 
Society’s school. He qualified at the 
Entrance Examination in 1870 and was 
placed in the second division. Frustrated 
and unhappy, Suresh enrolled himself in the 
Medical College but dropped out after 
about a year. 
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Suresh came to know Durgacharan Nag 
in the late 1870*s. Durgacharan was then 
an apprentice under Dr. Behari Lai Bhaduri. 
Youngef than Suresh by four years, Durga- 
charan was an orthodox Hindu. Suresh 
found in him a man of spotless character 
while Durgacharan too found in Suresh an 
upright man of pure character. Apparently 
of quite opposed temperament and out- 
look, they somehow felt attracted towards 
each other and became close friends. Often 
they indulged in heated discussions on 
religious topics. 

Like many educated youths at that time, 
Suresh had a leaning towards Brahmoism 
and was perhaps a registered member. 
Apparently he was convinced of the value 
of worshipping the formless aspect of God. 
Nonetheless, the sincere practice of tradi- 
tional disciplines by his friend Durgacharan, 
a staunch believer in the orthodox Hindu 
faith, made him ponder. This conflict per- 
sisted, and Suresh had to pay heavily to 
get rid of it- 

Since worldly life could not be avoided 
altogether, Suresh tried to live above it. 
Though it is difficult to say just how much 
attention he gave to the various forces in 
his life, his sympathies may be guessed 
from the indifference with which he treated 
creature comforts and the increasing 
emphasis he placed on religious matters. 
In fact, his life proved to be an inspiring 
display of courage, diligence and devotion 
to all that is best in a householder’s life. 
More than this, sincerity of purpose and 
yearning for a higher life provided the 
mortar for his ideological structure. God- 
fearing, humble and detached as he was, 
Suresh moved about without paying heed 
to other’s comments or criticism. 

Soon, however, it dawned on Suresh and 
his friend that mere talk was futile. 
Religion must be experienced in life. Then 
one day Suresh heard in the Brahmo Church 
of the New Dispensation which he fre- 



quented, of a unique saint living at Dak- 
shineswar. Curiously enough it slipped 
from his memory, and only two months 
later did h e tell his friend Durgacharan. 

Dakshineswar was not far from Calcutta, 
then the capital of British India. There, in 
a beautiful, secluded garden lay the famous 
temple of Bhavatarini, with its white spire 
rising high above the treetops. To its west 
stood twelve temples of Siva in two blocks 
of six, and to the north stood the temple of 
Radhakanta. Set in a grand courtyard and 
surrounded by charming flower-bedecked 
meadows and deep jungle, with the holy 
Ganga flowing past a flowering bank, it was 
a place of heavenly beauty, soft and serene. 
It lifted up man’s soul a nd helped to rid 
him of temporal trifles, a t least for the time 
being. Pilgrims visited the temple in the 
hope of obtaining some spark of holiness 
to light their lamp of spirituality. An even 
greater attraction was Sri Ramakrishna, the 
saint of Dakshineswar who lived in the room 
at the northwest comer of the courtyard. 
Word fod spread in Calcutta that Sri Rama- 
krishna was something more than human, 
and already many distinguished persons 
worshipped him as divine. Boundless in his 
love, profound and liberal in his vision and 
yet simple as a child, Sri Ramakrishna was 
a unique personality, and very few indeed 
could fathom him. But his very form and 
every mood expressed tender compassion 
and sympathy, and this exerted an irresistible 
attraction on all who came within his orbit. 

Following a dark period of about a 
century and a half which had been swept 
by the cross-currents of materialistic Euro- 
pean culture and rigid but lifeless orthodox 
traditions, Sri Ramakrishn a appeared as a 
dazzling beacon, belittling even the gleams 
of light coming from the activities of the 
Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj and Theosophi- 
cal Society. Testing the validity of all major 
faiths he became the embodiment of all the 
past religious thought of India. During the 
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years in which he practised various religious 
disciplines of the different Hindu sects as 
well as of other religions, life rolled on and 
brought him richer and richer realizations 
and ever more intense love of God. He 
shared the life of those around him, entered 
into their joys and sorrows, rejoiced with 
them, mourned with them, but through it 
all he led men finally to the shrine of 
divinity. 

Besides its innate value, the very beauty 
of the spiritual message which he spoke with 
a slight stammer in his village patois 
charmed all. He used with telling effect 
homely parables and illustrations. Enrap- 
tured, his audience would hang upon his 
every word. Moreover, his divine presence 
radiated peace and tranquillity over one and 
all. His benign spirit soothed their lacerated 
hearts and gave strength to their drooping 
spirits. 

As soon as Durgacharan heard of the 
saint of Dakshineswar from Suresh, he 
insisted on calling on him then and there. 
So both of them started out for Dakshines- 
war soon after their morning meal. It was 
some time in April 1882. 

In the broiling sun they walked a long 
distance, only to discover that they had 
passed the village of Dakshineswar. They 
turned back and retraced quite a distance 
before arriving at the Dakshineswar Kali 
temple at about two o’clock. Trying to 
locate the residence of the saint, they came 
upon a long-bearded man who was jokingly 
referred to as Jatila-Kutila— Pratap Chandra 
Hazra — sitting by the side of the eastern 
door of Sri Ramakrishna’s room. Hazra 
tried to dissuade the visitors, 2 saying that Sri 

2 * According to Saratchandra Chakravarty 

who was close to Durgacharan Nag, Pratap Hazra 

kept silent and did not reply. (Saratchandra 

Chakravarty, Nag Mahasaya [ Bengali ] Udbodhan 

Office, vol. 7, no. 9, p. 270). And according to 
Akshaykumar Sen’s Sri Sri Ramakrishna Punthi 
(ninth edition), p. 302, Sri Ramakrishna was hav- 
ing a talk with Pratap at that time. 



Ramakrishna was away and that they 
should come some other day. 3 A temporary 
disappointment swept over them, and they 
were about to turn back when they noticed 
through the open doors somebody motion- 
ing them to enter. Walking past the bearded 
man they entered the room to discover the 
most fascinating character they had ever 
come across. He was seated facing north 
on a small couch with his legs outstretched. 4 
They could easily recognize him as the holy 
man they had come to meet. 

As was his wont, Sri Ramakrishna greeted 
them as soon as his eyes fell on them. 
While Durgacharan prostrated himself 
before the saint and took the dust of his 
feet, 5 Suresh, like a typical Brahmo, made 
obeisance to him with joined palms. 
Directed by Sri Ramakrishna they took 
their seats close to him 6 on the mat spread 
on the floor. 

Not satisfied with a merely external view, 
Sri Ramakrishna always looked into the 
very depths of a person. He saw through 
and through Suresh and Durgacharan and 
could easily measure their spiritual 
potentialities. 

Following some introductory inquiries, 
Sri Ramakrishna began to talk on spiritual 
practice. In the course of his talk he said, 
‘Live in the world as the mudfish lives in 
the mud. One develops love of God by 
going away from the world into solitude 



3 * Saint Durgacharan Nag (Madras: Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, third edition), p. 43. Though 
Pratap was living under the loving care of Sri 
Ramakrishna, he did not like anybody to come 
to the saint. Strangely enough, he didn’t feel 
any remorse for his conduct. 

4 * Bijaynath Mazumdar’s article on ‘Pujaniya 
Durgacharan’ (Bengali) published in Tattvamanjari 
(vol. 10, no. 1, p. 16), states that Sri Ramakrishna* 
was holding a religious discourse before the 
devotees present in his room. 

5 * Prabuddha Bharata, May 1974, p. 203, 
footnote. 

6 * Gurudas Burman, Sri Sri Ramakrishna - 
charit (Bengali), vol. 1 , p. 208. 
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now and then and meditating on God. After Sri Ramakrishna asked them to go to the 



that one can live in the world unattached. 

The mud is there, and the fish has to live 

in it, but its body is not stained by the 

mud. Such a man can lead the life of a 

householder in a spirit of detachment.’ He 

added, ‘Live in the world unattached. Be 

in the world, but not of it. Just see that 

♦ 

the dirt of the world does not touch you.’ 

A hapless victim of worldly bondages and 
concerns, Suresh’s long quest for spiritual 
help and guidance had perhaps been as 
exasperating as the pain of spiritual illness 
itself. Occasional financial difficulties and 
such elusive factors as mental stress and 
worry had aggravated the malady. Yet he 
had never considered renouncing his family 
life. He had perseveringly braved all 
miseries and maladies. While his search for 
mental poise and tranquillity had led him 
to the Nava vidhan Brahmo Samaj, it seems 
that he was drawn to Sri Ramakrishna more 
by the thirst for adventure. In fact, he was 
searching beyond for something unknown ; 
he was in search of the supreme Reality. 
Almost unconsciously he had hoped for 
some guidance from Sri Ramakrishna. Now 
he held his breath in suspense as the words 
of the saint deeply stirred his heart. Like 
his companion Durgacharan, he had a 
strong inner feeling that the words of the 
saint were specifically meant for him. There 
was something inexplicable about Sri Rama- 
krishna and his demeanour. Suresh was 
deeply impressed ; he felt irresistibly drawn 
towards the saint. 

Durgacharan seems to have been even 
more deeply moved. He could not remove 
his transfixed eyes from the frail form of 
the saint. Thus Suresh and his companion 
spent quite some time there, letting the 
saint’s radiant spirit play about them until 
they too were in some measure absorbed 
in it. From that moment Suresh marvelled 
at the astounding devotion Sri Ramakrishna 
had inspired in him. 

3 



Pancavati and meditate for some time. On 
their return after about half an hour, Sri 
Ramakrishna took them round the temples, 
he in front and they behind, going first to 
the twelve Siva temples and the temple of 
Radhakanta, and then to the Kali temple. 
In the presence of Mother Kali’s image, 
however, Suresh noticed a striking trans- 
formation in Sri Ramakrishna. The latter 

/ 

entered a deep ecstatic mood. ‘As a restless 
child holds the hem of its mother’s garment 
and runs . round her, so the Master [ Sri 

ft 

Ramakrishna] wient round the image of 
Kali and §iva and bowed down to them.’ 7 
This opened up for Suresh a new insight 
into the depth and reality of the spiritual 
realm. In fact, he could hardly realize at 
that moment that all his habits of thought 
about religion had been blown apart, and 
he didn’t even make prostration before any 
of the deities as did his friend Durgacharan. 

At about 5 p.m.s they partook of the 

prasdd (consecrated food) of Mother Kali 

» , 

given them. When they took leave of Sri 
Ramakrishna the latter advised them to 
repeat the visit, saying that then only the 
acquaintance would deepen. The words 
‘pay another visit’ told repeatedly by Sri 
Ramakrishna in his sweet voice cast a 
charm on Suresh. 9 

Sri Ramakrishna’s guileless ways and 
childlike innocence were probably the secret 
of his enduring charm and appeal. What- 
ever, the visit was a wonderful experience 
for Suresh. Much of the temple milieu was 
fascinating ; it afforded a peep into another 
world of another age, and yet very much 

7 * Swami Jagadiswarananda, ‘Sureshchandra 
Dutta’, Prabuddha Bharat a, June 1948, p. 232. 

8 * Vedanta Kesari , June 1918, p. 45. 

In the short biography of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sri Sri Ramakrishnalila Sureshchandra writes, 
‘Again, when seeing off his visitor Sri Rama- 
krishna used to say endearingly, “Do come an- 
other day, do come another day.” Who could 
not but be enchanted ? ’ 
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of his own time. Now Suresh could sense 
an air of tranquillity that had settled about 
him. Still more, the visit showed him once 
for all the purpose of his life and brought a 
ray of sunshine into his dreary existence. 
Later, Suresh admitted that Sri Rama- 
krishna’s great devotion and extraordinary 
ecstasy, which he had noticed during his 
first visit, left an indelible impression on 
him. 10 

The very next week Suresh and his friend 
called again on Sri Ramakrishna. The 
latter received them with elation, beaming 
all over. He went into ecstasy and said, 
‘You have done well to come here. I waited 
for you both/ 11 On his advice Durga- 
charan and Suresh spent some time 

meditating in the Paiicavatl this day too. 
When alone with Suresh, Sri Ramakrishna 
remarked, ‘He [ Durgacharan ] is really a 
blazing fire/ It evoked in Suresh deep re- 
gard for his friend. 

Suresh could but rarely find time to visit 
Dakshineswar. While his rational mind was 
being inundated by the unearned love of Sri 
Ramakrishna, he felt convinced that one 
must straighten one’s life in order to really 
turn to God. So he now placed more 
emphasis on strengthening his moral life. 
Suresh and Durgacharan began to spend 
more time in religious discussion centred on 

Sri Rainakrishna’s teachings. Observing 

* 

Suresh’s growing desire for spiritual ex- 
perience, Durgacharan recommended that 
he take initiation from a competent Guru. 
Indoctrinated by Brahmo faith, Suresh 
couldn’t swallow the idea. However, to 
receive authoritative guidance on the matter 
they approached Sri Ramakrishna, who 
explained to them the necessity of spiritual 
initiation. Suresh told him quite frankly, 

*10. Swami Jagadiswarananda, ‘Bhakta Suresh- 
chandra Dutta’, Udbodhan, vol. 50, no. 8, p. 422. 

Saint Durgacharan Nag, p. 48. 

( 12 .: Swami Gambhirananda, Sri Ramakrishna 
Bhaktamalika (Bengali) (Calcutta : Udbodhan 

Office, fourth edition), vol. 2, pp. 354-55. 



‘I have no faith in mantras or in the forms 
of God/ Sri Ramakrishna replied, ‘Well, 
you need not have initiation just now. Later 
you’ll be convinced of its need and will 
receive initiation in course of time/ 12 

Another day Suresh heard Sri Rama- 
krishna saying, ‘As the moving hand of a 
clock coincides with the hour hand at 
twelve noon, my mind too tends to merge 
in God at all times. But as I am here with 
a mission of bringing good to mankind, I 
force my mind down to worldly things.’ 13 

Suresh had a fairly good job. But when 
his friend Durgacharan gave up the practice 
of homoeopathy and devoted himself 
entirely to spiritual practices, Suresh like- 
wise resigned from his employment/4 This 
was perhaps the first time he relinquished 
employment. 

Of the many instructions Sri Ramakrishna 
used to give to householders like Suresh, 
the following are a sampling of those which 
seem to have especially helped him to 
fashion his life. 

A thick spring mattress, depressed low when 
someone sits upon it, recovers its original form 
as soon as he stands up. Similarly, spiritual 
instructions produce some temporary religious 
feeling in a householder, but they are erased from 
his mind as soon as he enters into his house- 
hold.'^ 

A person must perform household duties as 
long as he cherishes a desire for worldly enjoy- 
ments. He is like the bird which sat absent- 
mindedly on the mast of a ship anchored in the 
Ganga. Slowly the ship sailed out into the. ocean. 
When the bird came to its senses it could find no 
shore in any direction. It flew towards the north 

!3. Sureshchandra Dutta, ‘Sri Sri Ramakrishna- 
lila’, Sri Sri Ramakrishnadever Upadesh (Bengali) 
(Calcutta: Haramohan Publishing Agency, twen- 
tieth edition), p. 19. 

'14. Mahendranath Dutta, Srimat Vivckananda 
Swamijir Jibaner Ghatanavali (Bengali) (Calcutta: 
Mahendra Publishing Committee, third edition), 
vol. 1, p. 146. 

15. Sri Ramakrishnadever Upadesh, p. 72, no. 
214. 
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hoping to reach land; it went very far and grew 
tired but could find no shore. It returned to the 
ship and sat on the mast. After a while the bird 
flew away again, this time toward the south, but 
it could find no land in that direction either; 
it saw nothing but limitless ocean all around. 
Very tired, it returned to the ship and sat on the 
mast. After resting a long while, the bird went 
toward the east, and then toward the west. When 
it found no' trace of land, it came back and 
settled down again on the mast. It didn’t leave 
the mast; it made no further effort 16 

Shall one renounce the world? Arduous 
spiritual practices even in the worldly set-up 
help one get rid of worldliness. 

O God, Yon have created everything and You 
are my sole refuge. All these houses, sons, wife, 
friends and everything else belong to You.’ If 
one lives in the world with this conviction he will 
certainly realize God. 16 

Those who do worldly duties in a detached 
spirit and live in the world with the knowledge 
that the world is unreal will attain to God. 1 ® 

It is true that no difficulty is as coldly 
real as the attempt to live the worldly life 
with a spirit of detachment. But Suresh 
succeeded considerably in his endeavour to 
practise spiritual disciplines in the midst of 
worldly life. Most of those close to him, 
even his employer, were loathe to see the 
hope and support of the family fraternizing 
with the crazy Durgacharan and sitting with 
devotion at the feet of the mad priest of 
Dakshineswar. As for himself, however, 
Suresh never felt the discomfort of having 
taken a difficult moral stance, though at 
times it caused difficulties. 

Except for the publication of a booklet 

• 

containing a few teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna by Keshab Chandra Sen in January 
1878, Suresh was the first to bring out Sri 
Ramakrishna’s teachings in the form of a 
book. The first part of his Paramahamsa 
Ramakrishner XJkti (‘Sayings of Parama- 
hamsa Ramakrishna’) came out on 

as- Ibid., pp. 213-14, no. 770. 

Ibid., p. 214, no. 771. ' 

IS. Ibid., p. 184, no. 649. 

W* Ibid., p. 184, no. 648, 



December 23, 1884. 20 The second part came 
out in 1886 soon after Sri Ramakrishna’s 
demise. Subsequently a second edition was 
published containing a short but comprehen- 
sive biography of Sri Ramakrishna called ‘Sri 
Sri Ramakrishna Lila’ and his teachings 
distributed over eight parts. 21 The third 
edition containing 750 teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna was published in March 1909 
by Messrs, S. C. Mitra & Co., 38 Nandalal 
De Street, Kuthighata, Baranagore, Calcutta. 
In course of time another 200 teachings 
were added. The real merit of the book 
lies in the wealth of soul-stirring words of 
Sri Ramakrishna culled diligently by 
Suresh from a wide range of materials 
which included his own records, other 
persons’ firsthand records and published 
notes, etc. He excluded as. far as possible 
all inauthentic hearsay and threw an open 
challenge in the introduction of the book 
by inviting readers to prove any falsity, 
inaccuracy or exaggeration in the teach- 
ings, giving the assurance that all genuine 
corrections would be incorporated m the 
next edition. 22 This gives an indication of 
how painstakingly the author sought to 
make this unique publication cohesive, 
realistic and interesting. 

Suresh was thus instrumental in spreading 
the Master’s message among aspiring 
souls. 26 Certainly, Suresh, like Ramchandra 

20. Brajendranath Bandyopadhyay and Sajani- 
kanta Das, Samasamayik Dristite Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa (Calcutta : General Printers and 

Publishers), p. 119. 

31 • Udbodhan, vol. 2, no. 11, p. 125. 

22* Introduction to Sri Ramakrishnadever 

Upadesh. 

23. About this book Swami. Vivekananda wrote to 
Swami Ramakrishnananda in 1895, ‘Suresh Dutta’s 
object is noble ; his book, too, is well written ; 
it will bring some good, no doubt. However, 
how far have they been able to fathom Sri 
Ramakrishna?’ ^ Swami Vivekanander Bani O 
Rachana (Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, third 

edition), vol. 7, p. 251. It may‘*be recalled that 
this publication induced Subodhchandra Ghosh 
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Dutta arid Manomohan Mitra, was one of and unburdened the agony df his heart, 
the pioneers who undertook even during Sri He persuaded the doctor to issue in his 
Ramakrishna’s lifetime public lectures, favour a medical certificate declaring him 
musical processions and the publication of unfit for the job. Even then, he had to drag 
books and magazines ‘to present the new on for some time more till he was relieved 
ideas’ as he understood them 24 It may not by a replacement. 

be out of place to mention some of his Free at long last of this obnoxious 
subsequent Bengali publications: Narada - situation, Suresh left for Calcutta. Intoler- 
Sutra, Sri Sri Ramakrishna Samalochan , able as it seemed, however, the uncomfortable 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna O Brahmo situation he left was nothing compared to 
Samaj, Sri Sri Ramakrishna Lilamrita, etc. w hat accompanied his return journey. His 
which aptly illustrate his literary talent as small purse of twenty rupees could take 
well as his love for religious life. him no further than Benaras. Left with 

Family circumstances led him to accept no other choice, he set out on foot. Casual 
a job in the British . military service at offerings of food by generous persons and 
Quetta. Quetta occupied a strategic posi- reading of the Gita sustained him through 
tion on the frontier, as it controlled the his journey. Finally, at Bhagalpur, a 
route to Qandahar. He was offered a generous person helped him by giving a 
monthly salary of two hundred rupees. In railway ticket to Howrah Station. Reaching 
the war situation the British Government home he discovered that the joint family 
spent money lavishly. This tempted some (his and his youngest brother’s families) 
of the military personnel to dishonesty, was struggling with the paltry income of 
Suresh’s superior officer, who had been twenty-five rupees a month earned by his 
misappropriating money from the Govern- youngest brother. 

ment, demanded of Suresh his assistance in Instead of succumbing to the adverse cir- 
grabbing more on a share of two-thirds and cumstances the undaunted Suresh worked 



one-third. Suresh’s stiff resistance only a s a porter and sometimes as a potato- 
angered the officer, so Suresh decided to seller earning about half a rupee a day. A 
give up his job to avoid further trouble. f ew weeks thereafter he secured a job eam- 
His boss, however, refused to release him ing him sixty rupees a month. Contented, 
in the emergency situation and went so far Suresh now turned his attention to building 



as to threaten him with court martial on a 
charge of disobedience, which could have 
meant the death penalty. And in fact, 
Suresh was kept under strict surveillance. 25 
Rather than yield to such tactics, Suresh 
approached a kind-hearted British doctor 



up his inner life. 

On his return to Calcutta he had hurried 
to see Sri Ramakrishna, who was lying 
seriously ill at the Cossipore Gardenhouse. 
Sri Ramakrishna cordially received him. 
He visited Sri Ramakrishna again and 



(later Swami Subodhananda) to join the fold of 
Sri Ramakrishna. The book was highly acclaimed 
by contemporary journals such as Bangabasi, 
Dainik, Pataka, etc. See Sankariprasad Basu, 



again, but could not express his ever- swell- 
ing desire for spiritual initiation from the 
Master, for the latter’s illness proved to be 
fatal. Suresh was baffled. 



Vivekananda O Samakalin Bharatvarsa (Calcutta: 
Mondal Book House, 1976), vol. 2, pp. 269-70. 

24. Swami Gambhirananda, History of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1957), p. 41. 

25* Udbodhan, vol. 14. no. 12. p. 773, 



Almost drowned in despair at the news 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s death, on August 16, 
1886, Suresh bitterly lamented his having 
ignored Durgacharan’s advice to take 
spiritual initiation. Deeply worried, he 
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didn’t sleep for weeks. He wept bitterly, 
and would pray alone at dead of night on 
the bank of the Ganga, his heart yearning 
for some ray of light. Fortunately, he was 
blessed with a wonderful vision. One night 
he lay prostrate on the bank of the Ganga, 
praying for many hours. In the early hours 
he saw Sri Ramakrishna rising from the 
Ganga and, to his great surprise, initiating 
him with a mantra. Overwhelmed with 
devotional fervour Suresh reached to touch 
Sri Ramakrishna’s feet, but lo ! he had 
vanished. Inspired by the grace of Sri 
Ramakrishna he plunged deeply into 
spiritual practices. 

Now ‘the holy contact of the Master 
inspired him to such an extent for God 
vision that occasionally he provided his family 
with a few month’s subsistence and retired 
from the world into solitude and devoted 
himself wholly to spiritual practices.’ 26 This he 
did repeatedly, much to the annoyance of his 
family members. Mystified and anxious, 
they made bitter complaints regarding his 
negligence of worldly duties ; but he calmly 
tolerated everything, all the time implicitly 
obeying his conscience. While his family 
members became increasingly apprehensive 
of Suresh’s motive, the latter steadily 
gained in faith and self-surrender to God. 

Curiously enough, as Suresh grew increas- 
ingly dependent on God he gave up jobs of 
high and low salaries many a time but was 
always fortunate enough to secure again 
some job or other to enable the family to 
scrape through. Thus contented with bare 
necessities, he steadfastly steered himself in 

26. Prabuddha Bharat a, June 1948, p. 234. 



his life’s journey, keeping himself always firm 
in his resolve of reaching the spiritual goal. 

Non-attached to worldly cravings and 
attached to spiritual attainments, Suresh 
successfully chiselled out of himself a model 
householder as envisaged by Sri Rama- 
krishna. In his case it was not a sudden 
mental revolution that forever transformed 
the man ; it was rather a series of insights, 
followed each time by a decision or action 
dictated by the insight. It was more a deter- 
mination to follow the voice of his con- 
science, as and when it spoke. In three 
decades his life underwent a radical change. 
Commenting on his golden character Swami 
Vivekananda feelingly told Saratchandra 
Chakravarty, one of his prominent dis- 
ciples, ‘Look here, whoever has been 
touched by Sri Ramakrishna has turned 
into gold.’ 27 

In the family, he was forced as it were 
to almost a solitary pilgrimage from the day 
Sri Ramakrishna touched his heart until 
November 18, l912, when -he died. He be- 
came a living illustration of what a sincere 
and determined soul, having firm faith and 
unswerving devotion to Sri Ramakrishna, 
can achieve in the family life. More than 
this, his life was a benediction, a calling 
down .of good upon a sick and miserable 
world. 

If Sureshchandra Dutta left us with any 
message at all, it was probably: Just take 
refuge in God and stay calm and faithful. 
Be sincere to yourself and to your ideal 
and other things will take care of them- 
selves. 

37* Bhaklamalika, vol. 2, p. 358. 





THE HINDU DOCTRINE OF AVATARA 

SWAMI MUKHYANANDA 



A correspondent from the U.S.A. wrote 
to me that she had had a discussion with an 
American Professor on the visvarupa- 
darsatia of Sri Krsna, during which the 
point arose as to whether Sri Krsna was 
God and man at the same time (nondualism) 
or though He was God He existed as man 
separately (dualism). In this connection it 
was pointed out that the idea of dualism is 
similar to Judeo-Christian philosophy 
according to which God is intrinsically 
different from man, and man can never be 
God, while nondualism points towards a 
merger of man into Brahman, the Absolute. 
The correspondent desired me to give my 
interpretation and opinion in the matter. 
My reply is reproduced below for the 
benefit of a wider circle of readers, with a 
few additions here and there. 

The Judeo-Christian, Islamic, and other 
non-Hindu views of God, man, and the 
universe, and of their mutual relationships, 
are quite different from those of the Hindus, 
and the two cannot be really compared on 
the same footing. In the non-Hindu con- 
ception, the creation of the universe is a 
historical, chronological process by an 
extracosmic God (who is always considered 
masculine) in linear time, out of nothing, 
and man and the soul also are created 
entities. Whereas in the Hindu conception, 
the universe with its beings is the mani- 
festation of the Divine Itself (or Himself/ 
Herself) whose nature is Sat-Cit-Ananda 



(Absolute Existence-Consciousness-Bliss), 
within the framework of time-space-causa- 
tion (which also emerges from It), through 
the power of Maya as a tlla or Play. It is a 
beginningless spiritual, psychological — as 
against historical, chronological — process 
going on as a cyclic or wavy — as against 
linear — movement of ever-recurring pro- 
jection and withdrawal, or emergence from 
and mergence in Divine Reality. In the 
Hindu tradition God is, therefore, both 
transcendent to and immanent in the uni- 
verse (whereas in the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion He is purely extra-cosmic). The soul or 
JIva is not a created entity, but is identical 
with or part and parcel of God, and may 
inhabit the human or any other type of 
body, and transmigrate. too, until it realizes 
its true nature . 1 

The standpoint of dualism 

In Hindu thought, from the point of view 
of dualism, God is also the material cause 
( upaddna karanci) of the universe, and the 

1 * In Hindu thought man is primarily the un- 
created Soul (Atman), and the body-mind com- 
plex with which it gets associated (including the 
subtle body which survives the gross body as the 
means of transmigration until liberation), which 
endows it with personality, is part of the universe. 
In non-Hindu thought man is primarily the body , 
into which a soul has been breathed, and each 
man is confined to one particular body. 
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JTvas are part and parcel of, or integral to, 
‘Him’ (‘Her*) — His own nature being Sat- 
Cit-Ananda — like rays of the sun . 2 They 
are not created but are eternal, being in- 
separable parts of God. Man and all other 
beings are not the body, but Jivas em- 
bodied. The whole universe and all the 

4 

organisms in it (including the bodies cf 
lower creatures, man, gods or angels, and 
demons) are projected by God (Isvara) out 
of ‘Himself (‘Herself) by His power of 
Maya, and the Jivas assume bodies and the 
Play of the universe ( lild ) goes on. Jivas 
being part and parcel of ‘Him’, the totality 
of all bodies is the body of God. This is 
His visvarupa (Universal Form). But God 
in His essential Being as the ‘Sun’, whose 
rays the Jivas are, also incarnates taking up 
a specially projected spiritual body to play 
with the embodied devotee- Jivas by His 
power of Maya, without infringing His 
nature, like the Sun reflected in a lake. 
This is His Avatara. He is both God in His 
essential nature as well as Man at the same 
time, with all the essential Divine attributes 
reflected in His Avatara as Man (or in any 
other form which He may assume). 

srl Krsna, therefore, being an Avatara of 
Isvara, is both Man and God at the same 
time. When He shows the visvarupa , He first 
assumes His essential mythological Divine 
Form as Visnu with four hands, etc. -and 

♦ • W 

then shows His visvarupa to Arjuna after 

2. The views of the extreme dualists or 
pluralists in Hinduism are somewhat different 
with regard to the relative ultimate status of God- 
souls-universe which they consider to exist etern- 
ally separate, but under the control of God. How- 
ever, the other general principles of Vedanta are 
held in common. All the three are uncreated and 
eternal. Though the soul is not held to be one 
with God in the state of Liberation, it is divine 
in nature. The body disintegrates back into the 
universe of which it is a part. The universe too 
is not created but projected again and again by 
God, as in the other systems of Vedanta, in a 
cyclic process. They also accept the Incarnation 
(Avatara) of God as Man, etc. 



giving him supernatural eyes (vision). Thus, 
though Sri Krsna exists apparently as a Man, 
he is a God Himself, not a JIva. His Man- 
form is a lild, ‘lila-mdnusa-vigrahct or *maya- 
manusa-vigrahd . He covers up His Divine 
nature and acts Man, but often reveals it 
to the deserving devotees for whose sake 
He has come as Avatara. 

In Hinduism all Incarnations (Avataras) 
being God Himself, they are all one and 
equally valid as forms of God, though His 
human or other manifestations and activities 
may be different at different times and 
places, as in the case of a versatile actor who 
assumes different roles in different dramas 
or films. Thus Hindus accept any number 
of Incarnations of God, and look upon 
Christ also as an Incarnation of God, and 
hence as God Himself. They accept the 
possibility of the advent of Incarnation of 
God in future also without limit. 

Hindu dualism (Dvaita) is not akin to the 
other non-Hindu types of dualism. In fact, 
it is Brahman — the Supreme Person or 
Being — alone who manifests as all the three, 
Isvara-Jlva-Jagat (God-soul-universe), who 
are inseparable, for playing the universe- 
game ; and He withdraws it and remains 
Alone in His own Being also. He again and 
again projects the universe with its beings 
and withdraws it. So, all beings are of God 
only. It is in a sense nondualism, for there 
is no other independent Reality apart from 
God. The realized (liberated from embodi- 
ment) JIva finds its unity in God as His 
inseparable part and parcel. 

The standpoint of nondualism 

The nondualistic (Advaitic) position is 
slightly different, though it also accepts the 
above dualistic position from a relative 
point of view. Its absolutistic position 
(noumenal point of view as against the 
phenomenal) is that the Absolute Reality 
(Brahman) alone is (Sat), and It is trans- 
personal. Owing to Its imponderable power 




